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At the Annual Meeting of the Association of The Training 
School held Wednesday, June 12th, the following facts were presented. 
' “In wholesale lots, five years ago, sugar cost $4.00 a cwt., this 
year it is $7.70; flour was $4.75 a bbl., now $11.75; laundry soap $5.50 a 
bbl., now $15.00; denim for overalls 12 1-2c. a yd., now 33 1-2c.; cattle 
feed $31.75 a ton, now $62.33; paint $1.55 a gallon, now $3.70; and 
beef, buying the whole animal, cost 8 1-2c. a pound ten years ago, 
was 14%4c. five years ago and is 27c. now.” These were simply 
samples selected from the needs of the different departments. 

After hearing the whole story the Association voted that they 
would endeavor to raise a sustaining fund of $10,000 for the coming 
year. Three suggestions were approved as a means of doing this. 

a. Each member will secure as much cash as possible. 

b. Each member will endeavor to get “Liberty Bonds” for us— 
and $2,050 dollars worth were pledged on the spot. 

c. All will try to secure one thousand new members of the 
Association. The Association dues are five dollars a year. 

If you—reader—are a member of the Association of The Train- 
ing School will you not secure one or more members? If you are 
not—may we not have your name on our list? Now is the time to 
say yes. Send check at your convenience. 
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A Plea for Backward Children 


May Bartlett, San Diego, Calif. 
Teacher Special School for Girls 


We hear a great deal at the present time about the conservation 
of our national resources as applied to the material things of nature. 
The prevention of waste is the dominant issue in the industrial world 
and it is the most important problem in the field of education. 

The greatest asset of the State is its youth. The most valuable 
resources of any country are its young men and women. Statisticians 
tell us that every new-born child has an average money value to the 
country of $95; a five-year old child is valued at $960; a youth of 
twenty years $4000; and that it costs $400,000,000 annually to educate 
the children of the United States for future usefulness. Of this vast 
sum fully 10% is spent to re-teach the one-third of the pupils who are 
retarded in their work. When all is done; 50% of these children do 
not complete the work of the fifth and sixth grades, but leave school, 
not fitted for efficient manhood and womanhood. Much of what 
they were taught will be forgotten, so that most of the State’s educa- 
tional investment is wasted so far as these pupils are concerned. In 
Massachusetts alone there are 25,000 boys and girls below the age of 
sixteen, who are either idle or who are attempting to do work for 
which they are untrained. When they are twenty-one they will not 
be able to earn much more than at the age of sixteen. 

Out of this number who leave school so young, comes a large 
part of the recruits in crime. The ill-use of time is the greatest form 
of waste. The proper treatment of children is cheaper than the cost 
of crime and the imprisonment of criminals. One dollar spent 
rightly in formative education will obviate the necessity of spending 
thousands for reformation. Surely “one former in education is worth 
one thousand reformers.” 

The real reason why children do not stay in school is not poverty, 
but the child’s indifference to the kind of work he is given. He does 
not see the connection between the abstract tasks at school and the 
concrete world outside. When failure in one study sets a child back 
in all his work, is it strange that dislike and indifference are the re- 
sults? The inflexibility of our ordinary schools tends to push pupils 
out of school instead of keeping them in. 

Every child who fails, or is about to do so, should be tested 
mentally and physically to determine the cause of his poor work. 
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Dullness is often the result of alternating phases of physical and 
mental growth. It frequently happens that a child grows rapidly and 
for a time the physical organism makes such demands upon the 
nervous energy that the cortical tension is lowered, and there is not 
enough energy left to carry on rapid mental growth. Adult minds 
of greatest strength have often developed slowly in early childhood. 
Many teachers have branded such pupils as defectives, instead of 
finding out what they were good in, and then giving them time to 
develop along their “long line.” The tasks should fit the child’s 
capacity, thus saving him from the shocks of disappointment and the 
habits of failure. 

Smell, touch, taste, and the muscle sense are the earliest to de- 
velop, but the schools have made their appeals largely through the 
eye and ear. If the child cannot respond to these tests, his sense of 
failure and discouragement causes him to leave school, often to be 
added to the vicious elements of society. 

The number of crimes and suicides mentioned in our daily papers 
shows what the effect of failure is upon adult life. Is it any wonder 
that a child cannot bear the humiliation which comes to him through 
his inability to compete with his superiors in tasks beyond his mental 
capacity? It is as true in educational processes as in the history of 
the world that, “Success measures the difference between treason and 
patriotism,” and nothing is so stimulating to future efforts as success. 
The child’s work must be made vital and the results pleasurable if 
the schools are to fulfil their mission. It is fatal to ambition and 
disastrous to any life to be able to surpass in nothing. Proper motiv- 
ation calls forth a child’s energy and he becomes fitted for life. 

In all schools there are children who cannot keep pace with the 
more favored ones. With proper care many of these backward 
children can become useful members of society. Some one has said, 
“It is the duty of the State to do for man first, what he cannot do 
alone; second, what he ought not to do alone, and third, what he will 
not do alone.” 

Every child has the right to demand an education which will 
meet his needs, and for its own sake the State must supply his de- 
mands. Compulsory education forces parents to give up their child- 
ren, thus a double responsibility is placed on the State, of giving 
proper care and protection as well as intellectual training. Parents 
have a right to demand that every child should be given an oppor- 
tunity to make the most of himself so that he may rise to any social 
level to which his ability and industry may enable him to attain; yet 
out of the 150,000 crippled children in the United States only a very 
small percentage get the public school advantages they are entitled to, 
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although most of these unfortunates could become self-supporting if 
they were properly cared for. 

It is estimated that fully one-third of the school children have 
some physical defects, most of which could be remedied by the 
various known means. 

It is legitimate for society to levy on the school for any contribu- 
tion it is capable of making to human welfare. There has never 
been a time before when the schools were so good as now. More 
pupils are enrolled; the term is longer, the work is better than ever 
before, but the limit of power has not yet been reached. All should 
be educated, and the taxpayers have a right to demand an equivalent 
for the moneys expended. 

If the backward children were segregated into special schools 
where they could be taught by teachers who know how to utilize 
what the child already has, who recognize his needs, and are un- 
hindered by the program of a regular school, failure and the repeti- 
tion of work would be reduced to the minimum. It robs the average 
child and those above the average grade of mentality, for a teacher 
to give the amount of individual attention that backward pupils must 
have, if they make any degree of progress. Parents need to be 
shown that if a child is physically or mentally unfit to do his work in 
the grades, that keeping him in the ordinary school will do little more 
than to strengthen his habits of inattention and that he will lose 
ground. 

The teacher is more essential to the progress of backward child- 
dren than of the normal ones, for the former must have more guidance 
and oft-repeated stimuli of many kinds. Such teachers need a large 
background of experience, much patience and tact, and unbounded 
sympathy. A working knowledge of psychology is needed, and it is 
important that an instructor of such children should not only be able 
to give the Binet-Simon tests, but should also possess a full appre- 
ciation of the significance of these tests in determining the child’s 
difficulty and the kind of training needed to overcome his defects. 

The retarded child needs a more natural education than can be 
given in a regular school. Ungraded classes do not meet the needs 
of a large percent of the children. The awakening must come 
through real experiences of the best kind of life that can be given to 
the child. 

Experiments show that the motor zone is the largest specialized 
portion of the human brain. Its exercise results in toning up the en- 
tire brain as well as this particular part, while a lack of motor activity 
means a loss of energy in the brain and whole nervous system. 
Motor training is of first importance to backward pupils. This does 
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not necessarily mean manual training, but should include it. Such 
children need to know how to breathe, sit, walk, stand, and play 
correctly. They should weigh, measure, compare and handle objects 
so that they may know what a pound, an ounce, a foot, or a yard 
means in the concrete, not abstract. Nature study, gardening, free 
play, rhythmic exercises, music, drawing, shopwork, domestic arts, 
dramatization as well as literature, history, geography, and arithmetic 
should be drawn upon to aid in the child’s mental and physical de- 
velopment. 

The teacher needs to know well the correlations between the 
mind and the body. Mental fatigue comes quickly as a result of 
strain in trying to hear, and eyestrain very soon exhausts a child’s 
nervous energy. There should be a hearty cooperation between 
the teachers and parents and the school nurses and physicians in the 
correction of the physical defects found in so many of the backward 
children. The stutterer must be made to gain self-confidence and be 
given individual help apart from his mates, if he recovers from the 
misfortune which handicaps him for his life work. The pale anaemic 
little bundle of nerves must be given more fresh air, good food, sleep, 
and the right kind and amount of work to build up both body and 
mind. 

In Gary, Indiana, those pupils who are not strong enough for 
regular class work are not sent home, but are given a program suited 
to their needs. Chicago, New York City, Newark, N. J., Salt Lake 
City, St. Louis, and other large cities are making provision for their 
defective children. Mr. Witmer has found by actual experience that 
50% of the defective children were helped in one year by the care 
given them in his special school in the East. 

Defectives are not so different from other children, hence their 
educational difference is more of degree than of kind. They are 
poor in the associative processes and their progress is slower than 
that of normal children, and it may not be carried so far. The more 
they are treated like other people, the more they become like other 
people. Often the judicious consideration of a child’s interest may 
furnish a key to unlock the door to other interests. If one can find 
out what the child can do, and give him plenty of time to work at it, 
he may later catch up in some of the things that he is poor in. If no 
mental quickening comes, the child has at least been kept long 
enough on the things he can do, todo them well, instead of failing 
utterly. 

Never before was it so important for each person to be capable 
of intelligent, self-respecting and self-supporting work. To be a suc- 
cessful human being and a true American citizen is the goal that our 
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schools has been what it should be. 

John Dewey has said, “The world in which most of us live is a 
world in which every one has something to do. The great thing is 
that each child shall have had the education which enables him to 
see within his daily work all there is in it of large and human ex- 
perience.” 

The moral as well as the industrial efficiency of the world would 
be doubled if each person were doing the work for which he is best 
adapted. Education cannot greatly modify a child’s capacity, but it 
can discover his powers and minister to them. It can develop to the 
utmost those which are potential. 


¢ 





The report of the Providence, R. I. Public Schools contains 
several tables of comparative costs which will be of interest to those 
school systems contemplating the establishment of special classes. 

The cost per capita of all day school pupils for the year 1916-17 
was $37.77; for High School pupils $84.67; for Grammar and Primary 
pupils $28.87; for Kindergarten pupils $27.11 and for Special School 
pupils $81.20. There are 286 special school children. 

The percentage of the total cost allotted to Special Classes was 
2.69. 





Dr. Clinton P. McCord of Albany has been appointed Consulting 
Psychopathologist to the Berkshire Industrial Farm at Canaan, N. Y. 

Dr. McCord plans to make a complete survey of the entire group 
of boys which will embrace a thorough physical, neurological and 
psychological examination. After the initial survey is made, Dr. 
McCord will visit the Farm once a month to examine the new cases. 

On the basis of these examinations and any sociological data 
available, recommendations will be made for the individual boy as he 
comes to Berkshire, which will result in increased economy of time 
money and effort in the administration of the reform program. 
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The Work Among the Feeble-Minded Around 
Camp Dix 
Flora E. Otis, Vineland 


The following is asummary of the various reports made by Miss 
Elizabeth S. Kite to the Committee on Provision for the Feeble 
Minded. Since last October, the Committee has employed Miss Kite 
to look up the cases of feeble-minded girls and women of the Pines 
around Camp Dix, and see what provision, if any, could be made for 
them. These reports cover the work done from early in October to 
the end of February. Miss Kite has been indefatigable in her efforts 
to have these girls cared for and put where they can no longer be a 
menace to the soldiers in the camp. She has worked with State and 
town Officials, with the judges in the courts, with the military author- 
ities and with the Fosdick Commission, the Florence Crittenden 
Mission in Trenton, the State Institution and the Training School at 
Vineland. 

In this abstract of the reports the real names of the persons have, 
of course, not been given. The case of Kate Galmer and her 
daughter Delia has been quoted in some detail as being quite typical. 
Kate is a pretty, black-haired, black-eyed, energetic “Pine” woman be- 
longing to a mentally low grade family that has inhabited the region 
for generations. In the woods she is most attractive. There is some- 
thing wild, picturesque, ingenuous about her that holds one attracted 
and alert to see what is going to happen next. 

Kate is the mother of seven children of uncertain fatherhood of 
whom five are living. The oldest is Delia, a girl of nineteen, who 
has been married nearly two years, has twice left her husband and 
has now come to her mother, being in trouble from another man who 
lives in X--. Kate herself is thirty-four years old and much more 
attractive than her daughter although they have about the same 
mental level of ten to eleven years. All through the fall, Kate has 
been “running wild” and many complaints have been made. Since 
the death of her husband several years ago, she has received a 
widow’s pension for her younger children. This she would be obliged 
to forfeit if she continued to run with or married “Ikey,” a degenerate 
normal man who has been hanging around with her for the past two 
years. 

“But you don’t want to lose your pension, Kate,” said Miss Kite, 
when she saw her in October. “How could you feed and clothe your 
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children?” “Easy enough” was the ready answer, “Can make all the 
money I want and don’t have to pick berries neither.” And Kate 
boasted about being up around the Camp the night before and “havin’ 
a good time.” She and hundreds of others like her will surely be the 
spreaders of disease unless something can be done with them. 

Later it came out that Kate was already married to “Ikey” at this 
time and was chuckling to herself at having “taken Miss Kite in”. 

About a month after this in November, Miss Kite received a 
letter from Kate written for her by a neighbor and signed “Mrs. Ike 
Frank,” saying, “What are you going to do about Delia? She don’t 
seem to- want to behave herself, and Mr. Frank wont have her here 
if she’s going to run around, so please come and tend to her.” 

Miss Kite went at once tosee Kate and received the following 
characteristic answer to the request, “Now tell me about Delia.” 

“Well, it’s just this way. Delia don’t seem to want to stay home, 
but just to go runnin’ around, and Mr. Frank says he didn’t marry me 
to keep no bad house. Now, I’m jest atellin’ ye what he says, and if 
I don’t make her stay home, he’ll throw her out. But Delia’s wild, ye 
see. The other day when you was at Zanie’s (Zanie Ross who lives 
just back of Camp Dix) you didn’t know, but I was in the back room 
and heard all you was asayin’. Ye remember ye asked Zanie if any 
of the soldier boys ever stopped there and she said they didn’t. Now 
she was a lyin’ and she knowed it and I knowed it, only I stayed still 
and didn’t say nothin’ and don’t you ever tell that I told you, but the 
Sunday before, me and Delia was over there, and a bunch of fellers 
(soldiers) went by and Delia, she run out and hollered to ’em and 
three of ’°em come back and stayed with her two or three hours. Oh, 
it was all right, didn’t nothin’ happen for I was awatchin’ ’em, but 
since then Delia and one of them fellers been runnin’ round together 
right along, and Mr. Frank he lit out on me jest as though it was my 
fault, but tain’t at all fer I can’t do nothin’ with her, only I want her 
put away somewheres where she’ll be took good care of, cause she’s 
mine ye know, and I ain't goin’ to let Mr. Frank throw her out if I 
can help it, and the feller that got her into trouble’ll pay $3.00 for her 
board. He’s acomin’ up this Sunday to see about the divorce, and 
George—that’s the man she is married to—he’s liable to come jest any 
time, an’ if he catches the other feller there, he’ll kill ’°em both. So 
you see how I’m fixed.” 

In December Miss Kite arranged to have Delia taken to the 
Florence Crittenden Mission in Trenton. There was some difficulty 
in persuading the little wild creature to go. “Say, Miss Kite”, she 
said, “They wont keep me locked up when it’s over, will they?” She 
was assured that they would be only too glad to have her leave when 
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her time was up, and so she was persuaded. Early in January her 
baby, a beautiful boy, was born. 

Delia’s case will have to be decided later as there are many 
points to be considered. 

Meanwhile “Iky” has died and Kate has lost her pension. With 
her mentality and with the Camp so near, the result is inevitable. 

Kate and her daughter are only two of many cases that we might 
mention. There is Bertha Van Horn, a woman of forty-three, who 
was arrested by the Justice of N-- when she was found with a lot of 
soldiers. She confessed that she had made $200 from the soldiers in 
the fall. Miss Kite tested her and found that she had a mental level 
of about eight years. She will be sent to the State Institution at 
Vineland. 

Bertha’s second cousin, Lillie Morton, or Red Lillie as she is 
called by the soldiers, has run with the soldiers ever since the Camp 
was started. Miss Kite tested her and was surprised to find that she 
is nearly up to the twelve year level. She has been taken to the 
Fiorence Crittenden Home and when she comes out Miss Kite hopes 
that something may be done to reclaim her as she seems more on 
the level of the dull normal person than that of the feeble-minded. 

Another relative of Bertha’s, Della Burton, a girl of thirteen with 
a mentality of eleven, was arrested the same night as Bertha. At the 
trial she confessed that she had lived with eight soldiers. She was to 
be sent to the Florence Crittenden Mission but before action could be 
taken, her mother, who is even more of a problem, got hold of her 
and her case will have to besettled later. The decision has still to 
be made as to whether she shall be sent to a Feeble-Minded Institu- 
tion or to a Reform School. Della laid the blame for her condition 
ona soldier of twenty-one who was arrested and tried by court 
martial for the rape of Blanche Gregory, a girl of fourteen with a 
mentality of seven. The soldier was convicted and sentenced to 
hard labor for five years in the penitentiary at Atlanta, in addition to 
dishonorable discharge from the army. Blanche was sent to the State 
Institution at Vineland. 

Miss Kite will continue her work as long as possible, probably 
till the end of May, but even that will be only a beginning. When 
we realize that these are only a few of many, many cases for which 
we have the data, we know that some way must be found to protect 
our soldiers in the camp, as well as these hundreds of grown-up 
children, and to save them from themselves and each other, 
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The Bureau of Child Study of the Department of 
Education, Monmouth County 


Mrs. Cornelia Meytrott 


The purposes of this office are: 

1. To stimulate interest in mental“and physical hygiene in the schools 
and community. 

2.. To examine as to mental development and health all children who 
. are seriously retarded in school or are atypical. 

3. To detect early manifestations of tendencies to nervous or mental 
disorders among school children, and combat these tendencies by preventive 
work in the school and the home. 

4. To keep a permanent register of all who are mentally defective. 

5. To plan for and encourage special provision for the training and 
supervision of the mentally defective in school and community. 

In order to carry out these purposes, it is necessary that our personal 
effort be supplemented by co-operation and voluntary effort on the part of 
school officials, teachers and parents, and that we have the active assistance 
of existing agencies for child welfare, e. g., the public health service, socie- 
ties for social investigation, child placing, the probation office, et al. 

The intelligent co-operation of the teachers is especially necessary. Be- 
yond that, however, we need the trained assistance of teachers, who, repre- 
senting this work in the various districts, may be relied upon for help in 
getting children and parents to attend clinics, to assist in preliminary exam- 
inations and in “follow up” work. To train teachers for this service is the 
purpose of the training classes, which were organized in October. Each 
class meets twice a month; attendance at each meeting is from fifteen to 
twenty ; the number now enrolled for service in each group, about ten. 

The following topics have been discussed: 

Problems of Social Welfare Which Affect School Life. 

The Child Welfare Act of 1915. 

Individual Differences in Children. 

Methods of Observation and Questioning, for the purpose of noting and 
measuring individual differences in children. 

Physical Deviations Having Special Significance. 

Mental Deviations of Particular Importance. 

The Binet Method of Examination, with demonstration and practice. 

Later in the year we will discuss more fully “School-room and Play- 
ground Adjustments for the Individual Atypical Child,” and finally, “Special 
Class Work for Groups of Atypical Children.” 
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To six of the teachers now in training will be given the opportunity of 
attending the summer school session at one of the best institutions, probably 
the Training School at Vineland. The sum of six hundred dollars has been 
given me to use for this purpose by Mrs. Nicholas Brady. I plan to make 
it the beginning of a permanent scholarship fund, which will make it possible 
to keep one or more selected teachers in training for special service. As 
opportunities develop, we will then be sure to have the right person at hand. 

As to the school officials, with very few exceptions, I have already the 
sympathetic co-operation of superintendents and principals. I need better 
help (which I believe means only better understanding) from the medical 
inspectors. To bring this about, a general meeting of inspectors is to be 
called by the County Superintendent, so that I may present this work for 
Mental Health to them more clearly. 

The close relationship of mental health and development to physical and 
social welfare is, of course, self-evident. Were J not sure of the splendid 
help of the health service, and of home readjustments, it would seem scarcely 
worth while to make all this effort to find the children, to diagnose their 
difficulties and to adjust things for them at school. 

I should not omit an explanation of what I mean by “Adjustment at 
School.” That, together with its preliminary, the diagnosis, constitutes what 
I regard as the real work of my office. For the present it is confined to in- 
dividual adjustments, e. g., change of grade of teacher, of subjects, more 
hand work, more recess or physical training, anything which suggests itself 
as advisable in the particular circumstances. Sometimes it is no more than 
an extra reading lesson, or again, it may be a complete change involving a 
new home and a new school. 

It is my belief that by a process of elimination we shall gradually arrive 
at definite knowledge as to which children or groups of children absolutely 
require something other than the best we can do under present circum- 
stances. 

Perhaps a few of us have already arrived at this conclusion, but we 
may be mistaken, and any way, it is necessary that the school boards and tax- 
payers be led to see for themselves that we are not “crying for the moon 
just because we want it,” when we ask for more prevocational classes and 
an industrial or vocational school, residential, but not a “reform” school or 
a custodial institution, a real place for real boys and girls, who like to work 
with their hands and can help the world along a lot by doing it. 
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Bibliography of Practical Helps for Teachers of 
Special Classes 


Flora E. Otis, Librarian 


Research Department, Vineland 


Joseph H. Adams. Harper’s Indoor Book for Boys. Harper & Bros., 
~ 'New York, 1908. 

Jessie H. Bancroft. Playground, Home, School and Gymnasium. 

y Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1912. 

Lina and Adelia B. Beard. How to Amuse Yourself and Others. The 

American Girl’s Handy Book. Charles Scribner & Sons, New 
York, 1900. 

Boston Public Schools. Syllabus for Special Classes. School Docu- 
ment No. 4, 1914. Also the 1915 and 1916 reports on special 
classes. 

Boston Special Class Teachers. The Boston Way: Plans for the 
Development of the Individual Child. Boston, 1917. 

Elizabeth Burchenal. Twenty-six Dances of Nations (Simple). 
Twenty-seven Dances of Nations (Advanced). G. Schirmer & 
Co., New York. 

Carrie A. Harper. One Hundred and Fifty Gymnastic Games. 
George H. Ellis Co., Boston, 1915. 

H. D. Hemenway. How to Make School Gardens. Doubleday, Page 
& Company, New York, 1903. 

Marie Ruef Hofer. Children’s Singing Games (Primary). Popular 
Folk Games and Dances (A little more advanced). A. Flanagan 
Company, New York City. 

H. Holman. The Book of School Hand Work. 6 Vols. An En- 
cyclopedia of Educational Handwork. Subjects, Methods, 
Materials, Tools, Organization. Caxton Publishing Company, 
Ltd., Clun House, Surrey St., W. C. London, 1913. 

George W. James. Practical Basket Making. Henry Malkan. 1 
William St., New York. 

Mary Laselle and Katherine Wyley. Vocation for Girls. Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., New York. 

Harris W. Moore. Manual Training Toys for the Boys’ Workshop. 
Manual Arts Press, Peoria, IIl., 1912. 

William Noyes. Design and Construction in Wood. Manual Arts 
Press, Peoria, IIl., 1913. 
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Anna P. Paret. Harper’s Handy Book for Girls. Harper & Bros., 
New York, 1910. 

Mary White. How to Make Baskets. More Baskets and How to 
Make Them. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 

Hilda A. Wrightson. Games and Exercises for Mental Defectives. 
Caustic-Claflin Co., Cambridge, Mass., 1916. 

(A new and enlarged edition, probably from same publisher, 1917) 
The Book of Knowledge. 24 vols. The Grolier Society, New 
York. 

The Boy Mechanic. 700 Things for Boystodo. Popular Me- 
chanics Company, Chicago, 1913. 

Manual Training and Vocational Magazine, Feb. 1916. Manual 
Arts Press, Peoria, IIl. 
Popular Educator Magazine, April, 1916. Popular Educator 
Company, New York City. 

Something to do Magazine. School Arts Publishing Co., Boston, 
Mass. 





“The treatment of defective delinquents is manifestly of grave 
importance to society. Children of feeble or aberrant minds, who 
develop social habits harmful to themselves and society, usually re 
quire institutional care. In these war times this matter is of even 
greater importance to society. The mentally unfit are not taken from 
the usual walks of life, and they make no useful contribution to the 
the nation, but continue to lower the intelligence level of society by 
adding their feeble-minded offspring to the population.” Seattle 
Juvenile Court Report for 1917. 





Several years ago we received many gifts of partially worn clothing, 
which was cleaned and repaired in our tailor shop and used for those chil- 
dren whose parents are unable to provide such things. These have fallen off 
lately but we shall be glad to receive anything that may be of practical use; 
particularly pants, coats, overcoats, sweaters, dresses, middy blouses and 


shoes. 
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An Evening with the Big Boys 
Elizabeth Foote, Vineland Laboratory 


We went up the stairs quietly and stopped on the landing. We always 
like to do that, partly because the children are most interesting when they 
don’t know we are watching them, and partly because we love their ex- 
pressions of surprise when they catch sight of us. 

Henry saw us first. ‘Here they are,” he cried, and led us to the center 
of the room. Most of the boys were grouped around a big table. Allen had 
taken possession of Mrs. S., and was discussing metaphysics, ethics and the 
life hereafter with her. I sat beside her and took out my knitting, while 
Tom went in search of a funny paper. While Miss B. was reading that, I 
found a package of Hub wafers in my pocket and passed them around. Did 
you ever try using a Hub wafer for a monocle? It’s great fun, and a little 
difficult unless you have had the necessary practice. We all tried it, with 
varying degrees of success. Just as I had my monocle well trained Philip 
came up the stairs. When he saw me he shot down again, and returned 
armed with the parchesi board. We sat down at once to a long-promised 
game, which I entertained hopes of winning. I never can win at checkers, 
but I thought there might be more hope at parchesi. I am frankly envious 
of Miss B.’s ability in the checker line. She even beat Burton once, and 
was too proud to speak to anyone for days, for Burton is the acknowledged 
champion at the Training School. 

As I said, I hoped to win this game of parchesi. But I reckoned without 
Gussie. I have discovered that it is useless to try to use my brains in a game 
if Gussie is near. Whether his solicitude is due to my apparent ignorance 
of the game, or to his own interest in the outcome, which impels him to 
have a hand in it, I can’t say. But I had to struggle in order to play any of 
that game myself. The outcome is hazy in my mind, but I think Philip 
won. I am sure if I had had less efficient aid I might have stood a better 
chance. 

In the next game we were joined by Gussie and Miss B. At Gussie’s 
suggestion we played partners, and he was Miss B.’s partner. It was a mis- 
take—Philip and I should never have consented to it. We fought bravely, 
but we were doomed from the start. Gussie and Miss B. relentlessly sent 
us “home” every chance they had. We didn’t spare them either, but for- 
tune failed to smile on us as it did on them. 

At the end of the game Gussie left, and John T. took his place. Philip 
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decided at once that in this game it should be every man for himself—well, 
anyway, Philip won and I came out second. 

Burton came and sat by Miss B. It wasn’t necessary for her to count. 
As soon as her dice were thrown, Burton knew just which man should go 
where. Charlie M., who sat by me, was less helpful, but I was glad for a 
chance to show my skill (?). John W. and Earl lent Philip their morak 
support. Perhaps it was this double backing that made him beat. I am 
still hoping to win a game. 


Basketry Emerges into “Arts and Crafts” 


Irene Lapp, Vineland 


Handwork has long been an essential part of the defective child’s train- 
ing. Basketry, one of the most valuable, is now taught in most special 
classes and schools. The work is interesting, possessing a variety which the 
children enjoy, and at the same time a repetition of a very few principles 
which they do not easily forget. The work is not difficult, and often the chil- 
dren become quite expert. 

The character of our work has been changed somewhat this year, and is 
now known as “Arts and Crafts.” Primarily this is due to the difficulty in 
securing the proper materials. At present we are forced to use substitutes 
and combinations of materials. We are trying the paper reed, which is a 
good substitute for the German reed which was formerly used. 

The baskets made may be divided into two groups: (a) the woven bas- 
ket, and (b) the sewed or coiled basket. The first group includes reed and 
willow baskets, to which we have devoted much time for the last few years. 
This year we are emphasizing the second group, because it is a combination 
of raffia and reed, and we have found that the paper reed combined with 
raffia gives very good results. 

The raffia work is especially interesting, and in much of the work we 
are making use of the old Indian stitches and designs, and there is some- 
thing about them which fascinates the children. Some work out original 
designs in their baskets. One little deaf-mute girl is copying a basket made 
by one of our older and best workers, and which is displayed in a case in the 
room. She spends from five to ten minutes a day studying it, and as hers 
becomes more and more like the model, she leads me to the case and shows 
me by comparison how nicely she is getting along. The larger girls make 
raffia bags, using various designs for the centers. These they line with 
silks, 
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One interesting phase of the raffia work is the colors. All of the chil- 
dren love pretty colors; the more some can put in a basket the more de- 
lighted they are. This is true especially of the boys. A few children have a 
very keen sense of color, and are particular what shades they use together. 
If a child possesses any artistic ability, this work tends to develop it. 

Another material which we are using is the pine-needles. This is a 
material which gives very effective results, but is difficult to handle. The 
children are gradually becoming more accustomed to the material and more 
expert in its use, and are getting some very acceptable results. 

We hope to broaden our work in the future and to find and utilize some 
of the new materials which are now being substituted for the reed. 





“The Committee on Mental Defectives, appointed by Governor 
Samuel M. Ralston at the instance of the Indiana State Board of 
Charities and Correction, presents in its report valuable statistics of 
the feeble-minded in public institutions, and a careful estimate of the 
number at large. In state institutions, poor asylums, jails and 
orphans’ homes, the committee found 2,600 of this class. It estimates 
that there are about 20,000 in the state, of whom probably 6,000 are in 
need of custodial care. 

“Indiana has but one special institution for the feeble-minded, 
the School for Feeble-Minded Youth at Fort Wayne. With its pre- 
sent population of 1,388, the school is crowded and it has a long wait- 
ing list. 

“So long as feeble-minded persons are permitted at large or are 
housed in institutions not suited to their care, so long may the state 
expect its burden of crime, pauperism and degeneracy to increase. 
Of all the sources of social wretchedness and disaster, none is so pro- 
lific as feeble-mindedness; no other entails a heavier burden of public 
expense for charity and correction. 

“The need of more institutions is urgent and clear. It remains 
for the state to decide how best to provide them.” 





An important part of the work of the Bureau of Analysis and 
Invéstigation of the N. Y. State Board of Charities is the correlation 
of the records of mental defectives that come to the State Board 
of Charities from the various institutions reporting to it, the material 
obtained in field work, and from the mental examinations. These 
records are filed according to name, birthplace and present where- 
abouts and the files now contain over 27,000 names of defectives. 
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